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Decorative Painting by Le Brun, Versailles, entitled “ Bellone en Fureur.” 


THE CRAFTS CONNECTED WITH 


IDE by side with the improvement in 
architectural design which has been 
strongly marked during the last 

thirty years, and which, it is to be hoped, 
will eventually give us a national style 
which will be comparable to the traditional 
architecture of past centuries, there has 
been a great development in the many 
crafts connected with building. Although 
this is recognised by many, the greatness 
of the improvement which has taken 
place is not sufficiently known; and we 
propose to give an illustrated description 
of some of the best work now being carried 
out in the crafts and which materially 
help and are part of architectural 
design. 

Karly Victorian furniture was well and 
soundly constructed, if almost entirely 
wanting in artistic merit; but the 
architect of fifty years ago was com- 
pelled to use fittings and accessories 
in connection with his buildings which 
were a blot on well-considered design. 
The treatment of metal is now thoroughly 
understood by our best manufacturing 
firms and, whether in the form of cast- 
iron in grates or wrought-iron in grilles, 
railings, screens, and other adjuncts of 
buildings, leaves little to be desired. 

Door and window furniture and fittings, 
again, can be obtained which are prob- 
ably better made than ever before, 
while they possess the same high quality 
of design which distinguished the best 
work of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The craft of lead glazing is 
once more practised, and there is hope 
that we may acquire the knowledge 
and skill which will enable us to produce 
Windows with some of the magnificent 
colouring which characterised similar 
work in our great medieval monuments. 

Tile-making has once more become 
aliviny art, and the crudity of colour- 
ig and design which marked all 
ceramic products some years ago no 
Onger distinguishes modern work, 
althouch the speculative builder can still 
obtain them for his work. Plasterwork, 
which hardly comes within the scope of 
our Supplements, dealing as they do 
with manufactured articles, is another 
of the crafts in which great advance has 

fen nade: and wall coverings of all 

ds, which will not be described as 


they cannot be adequately shown with- 
out the use of colour, show_a degree of 
improvement which gives the architect 
of to-day latitude and opportunity. 

The effect of the association of large 
bodies of skilled workers in the manufac- 
ture and production of the crafts must 
Insensibly operate in the direction of 
improving the public taste in matters 
connected with art—an improvement 
which is clearly manifest in the wider 
range of colours and patterns in fabrics 
of all description, giving a choice which 
would have seemed astonishing two 
generations ago. The colours which 
satisfied the taste of the educated classes 
in the mid-Victorian epoch would be 
tolerated now by few; and even when 
liberal allowance has been made for the 
effect of contemporary fashion the 
difference is very marked. The crafts 
might be considered to have died in 
the middle of the nineteenth century 
but for the fact of their recent develop- 
ment; now they are abreast of, if not 
in advance of, the general standard of 
the architecture of the day. 

The occasional indications given in the 
literature of the earlier half of the nine- 
teenth century, from the date of Jane 
Austen to that of George Eliot and 
Bulwer Lytton, give the reader an 
insight into the attitude of the time 
towards the arts in general and archi- 
tecture in particular, and it was not one 
to inspire hope. George Eliot especially 
is almost brutal in her disregard for 
anything which touches art, and public 
opinion was apparently quite satisfied 
with a lukewarm appreciation of the 
great works of the past without the 
least wish to leave any new work of 
merit to the future which might give 
pleasure or arouse interest. 

And the stage of the revivals almost 
made one regret the earlier period of 
artless apathy, forgetting that a period 
of convalescence is sometimes more 
painful than that of disease. But the 
recovery of the allied crafts preceded 
that of architecture itself, and the 
standard of our wallpapers, wrought and 
cast iron works, and decorative adjuncts 
generally has usually been in advance of 
the more difficult and all-containing art 


of architectural design. As it is we 
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frequently see buildings in which the only 
things which give us pleasure are the 
decorative adjuncts, for the reason that 
their actual design involves some sort 
of training, while the planning and erec- 
tion of buildings involve, as we well know 
to our cost in many cases, no knowledge 
or training in design at all. It is for this 
reason that we hope that the great 
firms who employ skilled designers and 
have well-deserved reputations for the 
excellence of their products will be 
supported by the architectural profession ; 
but, as our space is limited, we shall be 
obliged to limit our illustrations to a 
small number of typical examples 
belonging to each section dealt with. 
The immense mass of really first-class 
work renders such a course necessary, 
and our readers will understand that 
we do not claim that the examples we 
illustrate are the best produced, but 
simply that they show the general 
high level which has been attained of 
late years. Our reviews will cover, 
firstly, wrought ironwork in the form 
of gates, railings, and balconies, and 
lighting fittings of wrought-iron and 
other metals; secondly, cast ironwork 
as applied in grates and _ fireplace 
accessories, and door and window fittings 
in iron and other metals; thirdly, 
stained glasswork, mosaic and tiles, and 
ornamental plaster ; and, fourthly, lead- 
work and garden sculpture and design 
appertaining thereto. 

The great charm of the crafts allied 
to building is that, in the present as in 
the past, they afford an opportunity for 
the exercise of much individual skill 
and design, and are in that respect 
unlike the great mass of the labour which 
is expended in the ordinary occupations of 
building, carried on as they are by more 
purely mechanical processes. It is 
hardly to be hoped that in the complex 
condition of modern civilisation we 
can ever hark back to that element of 
individualism which gave such charm 
and interest to our medieval work, 
but we have sufficient evidence in some 
of the work produced to-day that modern 
civilisation and improved mechanical 
methods yet leave a place for art, and 
leave room for the individuality of the 


worker to assert itself. 
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IRON—WROUGHT AND CAST. 


Iron has been used by mankind from very 
early ages, certainly for a thousand years 
before the Christian era, and possibly for two 
thousand years. It is stated in Deutero- 
nomy that the giant Og had an iron bedstead, 
and Homer speaks of iron as being superior to 
bronze; but, iron perishing more easily than 
bronze, there are naturally fewer evidences of 
its early use. The Hindoos, three thousand 
years ago, made iron and steel which cannot 
now be surpassed. It has been questioned 
whether the ancient Britons used it, though 
Cesar states they had iron bracelets. In 
the sixteenth century it seems to have had 
about twenty times the value that it has 
to-day, the great difference in cost having 
an intimate connection with the amount of 
fuel needed to melt it, the Romans using 
8 lb. of charcoal for every pound of iron 
obtained. By the invention of the Catalan 
forge 1 lb. of iron was obtained for every 
34 lb. of fuel, and this was succeeded by the 
Jersey or Champlain forge, which only 
required 2} lb. of charcoal to produce the 
same quantity of iron. But in all these 
processes iron was not melted, but only 
softened so that it could be hammered. 
Sufficient heat to melt iron was ultimately 
obtained by increasing the height of the 
furnaces ; but it was found that the pig-iron 
thus obtained was almost useless owing to 
the presence of a large amount of carbon, 
until it was discovered that the latter could 
be got rid of by the process termed puddling. 
As late as 1740 the total output of iron in 
Great Britain was only 17,420 tons. From 
the difficulties of producing cast-iron it 
follows that all early ironwork is wrought- 
iron, with the exception of the small pieces 
which were occasionally used stamped out 
of iron which had become softened by heat. 
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WROUGHT-IRON. 


Wrought ironwork is of many types, 
the earlier forms being manipulated with 
the hammer only, and the forms obtained 
being rude and wanting refinement. The 
next stage was that in which organic forms 
were introduced, but the material was still 
wrought by smiths’ tools alone. The 
maturity of wrought ironwork was reached 
when the file, saw, chisel, and punch were 
used, and mouldings, tracery, and other 
features necessitated more cultivation in 
both designer and executant; afterwards, 
greater finish being required, ironwork was 
turned on a lathe, polished, carved and 
chased, and treated as a precious metal. 

The earlier forms of wrought-iron in the 
shape of strap hinges are well known to all 
in our medieval architecture, but in Italy 
the smith’s art was greatly developed during 
the Gothic period, and was much used in 
the form of grilles for screens, the design 
being usually based on the quatrefoil, 
frequently surmounted by deep friezes 
and crestings. Italian smithing reached 
maturity about the close of the fifteenth 
century, but was almost entirely aban- 
doned afterwards until Palladian archi- 
tecture degenerated, when it was revived 
in the form of an Italian rendering of French 
rococo. In Germany it was less influenced 
by the Renaissance, and the smith had a 
freer hand, though his designs were the same 
for a palace or church, and all changes were 
rung on three leading themes—the thistle, 
the passion flower (both introduced in 
Gothic times), and threaded work. Much 
invention and design were displayed on 
locks, which were more varied in design 
than were the German grilles. In the Low 
Countries a great development of ironwork 
took place which was the parent stock of 
the magnificent school of Spanish ironwork. 
In Spain the great capabilities of iron were 
fully recognised, and the colossal rejas_pro- 
duced between 1500 and 1600 which 
screened the coros, high altars, and chapels 
are probably the most magnificent specimens 
of ironwork existing, not infrequently reach- 
ing a height of 30 ft. and often divided into 
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Semicircular Grille: Palazzo Bonvisi, Lucca. 


















































Wrought-Iron Railings. ' 
Messrs. Mewes & Davis, Architects. : 
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Designed by Mr. H. S, Goodhart-Rendel. 


























Pair of Cast-Iron Gates for Gillander House, Calcutta. 
Designed by Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. Height, 12 ft.; weight, 5 tons. 




















Chapel of S. Petronio, Bologna. 
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several tiers by long balusters and enriched 
by leaf-work forged and carved out of solid 
iron. These piers were separated by deep 
bands of the richest scroll-work, nothing 
being too ambitious for the smith to achieve. 
The work declined in the Baroque period, 
but no country so abounded with it, and 
in the south every house has well-designed 
balconies and window grilles. 

In France the art reached a high pitch 
of perfection in late Gothic and early 
Renaissance times, and pierced steel locks 
had attained to an excellence of design 
and finish beyond which progress was almost 
impossible ; later on it changed in type, 
losing medieval features in favour of 
Renaissance ones. Under Francois I. the 
lock covers, instead of being chiselled and 
formed of layers of pierced work, were 
embossed in high relief out of single plates 
of iron, and bolt cases and knockers were 
treated in a similar way. Grilles were 
very simple until the time of Louis XIIL., 
but were rapidly developed until the culmi- 
nating period in the reign of Louis XX.., 
within which period nearly every cathedral 
in France and Belgium seems to have had 
new choir and chapel grilles, and the demand 
for high-class smith’s work must have been 
very great. 

In England the wrought ironwork of the 

Renaissance period was simpler in design 
and ruder in execution than corresponding 
work on the Continent, and can best be 
studied by the railings round church monu- 
ments. During the Renaissance these were 
no longer made of massive bars, and the 
traceried cornices and buttressed angles 
disappeared, to be replaced with closer-set 
lighter bars with spearheads, or sometimes 
ending with fleur-de-lis. The lock plates, 
though not equal to those of France, 
Belgium, or Germany, began to show design 
of a higher order. Rich locks of the James I. 
and Charles I. periods were more often 
made of brass, but the keys were of iron and 
of the most exquisite finish. 
«w Although England possesses much wrought 
ironwork of the medizval period in the form 
of hinges, grilles, railings, and minor fittings, 
the great development which took place 
during the Renaissance is of most interest and 
use to us as showigag the forms and methods 
in which ironwork can be usefully em- 
ployed as an adjunct to architectural design 
to-day. If magnificence and elaboration are 
the objects aimed at, the great screens and 
other ironwork of the Spanish cathedrals are 
the greatest smiths’ achievements we know 
of ; if quaintness and fancy in design are the 
objects sought, then the work of the 
medizval smiths of Germany is the high- 
water mark of achievement; but if the 
perfect accordance between architecture and 
ironwork are what is wanted, the Renais- 
sance ironwork of France and England 
represents the highest point which the craft 
has ever attained. For in these countries 
the design of ironwork is considered as a 
suitable filling for an architectural frame, and 
our smiths have always thought of the 
harmony of the whole as a point to be borne 
in mind. Just as architectural design in 
France was marked by the production of 
greater and more imposing monuments than 
the contemporary art of this country, so 
its ironwork shows more finish and magni- 
ficence ; but its suitability to the architecture 
which frames it is as marked as that of 
English work. What our Georgian buildings 
would be without the ironwork which gives 
point and emphasis to them can be imagined 
by a stroll round Hampstead or Chelsea. 
The great merit of our ironwork is that there 
is nothing in its design or execution which 
a good smith cannot carry out, while its 
reticence and simplicity are such that it does 
not draw one’s attention away from the 
architecture in conjunction with which it is 
placed. 

The revival of ironwork took place in the 
reign of William and Mary, when richly- 
wrought ironwork was brought into vogue. 
Nearly every important house of the period 
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had its forecourt and garden gates and balus- 
trades, which=were frequently painted and 
gilded. 

One of the greatest of the ironworkers of 
history, the smith, Tijou, a Huguenot exile 
from France, settled in this country and 
found abundant opportunity for the display 
of his talents, and he had many imitators 
and rivals whose work almost equalled his 
own; but few names of smiths are now 
known to us. Mr. Starkie Gardner tells us 
that after the smiths’ craft had flourished 

* for some forty years without the assistance 
of architects it was banished from the 
mansions and gardens of the country seat 
and mansion, and was only employed in 
connection with the suburban dwellings of 
the middle classes, and goes on to say that 
now, when the craft has once more been 
revived, it seems destined to perish in favour 
of cast-iron geometric Neo-Gree patterns ; 
but we think there must always be a future 
for the craft and scope in connection with 
our modern buildings in town and country. 

Mr. Starkie Gardner is somewhat severe 
in his strictures on the encroachments of 
architects in the field of the smith. It is 
perfectly true that in Wren’s time the design 
of ironwork was left to the executants ; it is 
also true that it might be safely so left while 
often in the present age the same process . b baad 
would not produce a like harmony in result. aum’ © TA AS Aas © F 
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recreate conditions which would give the 
smith and other crafts greater freedom = : 
opportunity than they have at present, but 

fyi be said that slides results : Wrought-Iron Gates. 
would only be attained by such methods 
when we have regained a vernacular and 
national style which will form the only 
medium of expression. 

We are told that Gibbs’s ‘“ Book of Archi- 
tecture,’ published in 1728, is the first work 
by an architect containing designs for 
wrought ironwork, and Mr. Gardner is _ 
correct in saying that the stone piers are 
more interesting in design than the ironwork 
itself. We must admit that such examples 
as the design used for the Horse Guards’ 
sereen, illustrated by Mr. Gardner in his 
** English Ironwork of the Seventeenth and 
Kighteenth Centuries,’ represent a great 
falling off from the earlier work, but we 
think that the deficiency of interest which is 
apparent in them is also shown in the adjacent 
architecture. In other words, the touch of 
formality and pedantry which became a 
marked feature of the time operated against 
the designer’s work, whether it was confined 
to building or evidenced in ironwork. 

The last stage of the history of the craft 
is eloquently described by Mr. Gardner in 
the following passage :—‘* Ironwork not de- 
signed by themselves was henceforth rigor- 
ously excluded from the stately buildings 
that architects were erecting for the nobility, 
as it had been through the influence of Kent 
from the royal parks and palaces and the 
gardens of the wealthy. Thus ironwork 
became unfashionable, and the great smiths 
who succeeded Tijou left no important 
successors. The tendency of the architect 
to monopolise all the designing, not only of 
the structure but of its decoration and 
contents, increased progressively, culminating 
in the Brothers Adam, who would not 
permit so much as a piece of furniture to be 
posed without their advice or consent. By 
them the maitre crnamentiste, or professional 
craftsman and designer, the very originators 
of all applied design, were finally suppressed 
and squeezed out of existence, the result 
being within a few decades the utter collapse 
of all art in the country during the eariy 
Victorian days.” 

We are told by Mr. Gardner that the 
architect seeks to be all-embracing, and alone 
of professional men would ‘ monopolise 
every branch of design even to the knife and 





Messrs. Mewes & Davis, Architects. 
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the design of adjuncts in connection with a are executed in cast bronze. Messrs. Mewes & Davis, Architect*. 
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Designed by Mr. E, L. Lutyens, A.R.A. 
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Designed by Mr. E. L. Lutyens, A.R.A. 
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building can alone secure the harmony of the 
whole. The compromise would seem to be 
attained by those who leave to the craftsmen 
all but the general lines on which a design is 
to be based, and the hope of future progress 
lies in the creation of a sense of union 
between the architect and master craftsman. 
Much of the best work of the present day is 
produced by such means, and in the exten- 
sion of the process lies the greatest hope for 
the future of craftsmanship. 

In the most successful designs for wrought 
ironwork we usually recognise the tendency 
to concentrate the richer parts and ornament, 
setting it off with broad interspaces of 
plain bars. It is this reticence and severity 
in design which is necessary to give effective- 
ness to ironwork, and it is in this respect 
that the work of the later smiths bears 
favourable comparison with that of their 
medieval ancestors. The plain gate, with 
its lower portion of close-set bars giving 
effect to the opened space above, and the 
elaborate panels at sides, and the decorated 
overgate at top, is so familiar to us that we 
seldom stop to think of its harmonious com- 
pleteness as a design, and yet it is the pro- 
portion of the whole rather than the 
elaborate detail of acanthus leaf or escutcheon 
which produce the satisfaction we feel. And 
it is precisely these qualities which can be 
obtained in the work of the local smith in 
almost any country district. 

We have known small local blacksmiths 
who have made good lamps and grates under 
direction, and yet have wondered why the 
ordinary commercial substitutes were not 
preferred! The revival of the craft, if it is 
to live, should be helped by putting suitable 
work into local hands—an operation which 
may mean a little extra trouble for the 
architect, but which is productive of much 
educational gain. 

Mr. Gardner gives in his book a delightful 
picture of the craft of the smith :—‘ The 
salient characteristic is that his chief opera- 
tions are hurried. He may ponder and 
think over important works, but, once under- 
taken, he must strike while the iron is hot, 
the heat and glare in his eyes, amid showers 
of sparks, while the telling blows are delivered 
by assistant hammermen. His results under 
such conditions cannot fail to be more or less 
impressionist, and hence perhaps they appeal 
so strongly to the artistic sense. The 
interior of the smithy, though dark and 
grimy, seems dear to the poctic mind, and 
the work begets a spirit of study independent 
in its votaries. The craft itself is fascinating, 
not only from its antiquity and primitive 
methods, but in the importance of its results. 
Indeed the art as practised now can differ but 
little from that of the far-off days of fabled 
Cyclops, Thor, or Vulcan, and the tools used 
by St. Dunstan, said to be preserved at 
Mayfield, hardly differ from those of to-day.”’ 

Our illustrations are limited by the space 
at our disposal, and must merely be taken 
as types of some of the excellent work which 
is now carried out. Our first two on page 2 
show a good example of medieval German 
work in the form of a hinge, which illustrates 
the delicate intricacy which was always char- 
acteristic of German ironwork; and an Italian 
semicircular grille, the design of which is pleas- 
ing and appropriate. We also give one or two 
other Italian subjects. The remainder of the 
illustrations are from contemporary work of 
architects like Mr. Goodhart-Rendel, Mr. 
Lutyens, and Messrs. Mewés & Davis. The 
ironwork of Messrs. Mewés & Davis which we 
illustrate is designed on simple Louis XVI. 
lines, and is typical of the effect to be 
obtained by simple means. The remaining 
examples show a circular panel, small 
wrought-iron gates, and a railing standard 
which have been made by well-known firms 
of craftsmen. Two of our illustrations, the 
Gates of Gillander House, Calcutta, carried 
out in cast-iron, and the doors for the 
Canadian Bank at Winnipeg, which are of 
cast bronze, are included on account of their 
excellence in design. 














Fernhill, Windsor. 
Designed by Mr. W. J. Parker. 
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LIGHTING FITTINGS. 


An appreciation of the various forms and 
expedients which may be employed for 
lighting fittings involves some study and 
consideration of the several methods of 
artificial lighting, and, in so far as _ the 
decorative aspect of the subject is affected, 
it is well to bear in mind the history of the 
development of lighting. 

The conscious need of light other than 
that afforded by the heavenly bodies is as 
old as the human race, and the earliest 
effort, after the fitful gleam of the camp fire 
and the ready development from the brand 
plucked from the fire, is manifestly the torch. 
From the torch by slow degrees emerges the 
candle, crude enough in its beginnings, and 
then the lamp, embodying a quite distinct 
idea, involving the adoption of fluid fuel as 
distinguished by the solids in the torch and 
candle. Finally, we come to the present-day 
systems of gas and electric lighting. 

As regards the use of these various lighting 
methods, the torch may be dismissed from 
our consideration, except as an occasional 
picturesque adjunct to outdoor processions 
or as a primitive makeshift, for it obviously 
has no place in modern civilised economy, 
except as a decorative motive in carving and 
sculpture and in the designs for fittings 
for the other lighting mediums, in which it 
is frequently employed to advantage. 

Un the other hand, it is quite extraordinary 
to note how the candle has held its own and 
played a prominent part in religious and 
domestic life from the earliest times, and 
much the same may be said of the lamp, 
excepting that in this case the development 
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Ironwork from the Museum, Palermo. 





Lighting Fittings Nos. 1 to 5. 


Messrs. Mewes & Davis, Architects. 
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No. 8. 
Lighting Standard. 
-d by Messrs. Mewés & Davie, for the Aquitania. 
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Wall Bracket. 























From the Municipal Buildings, Acton. 
Designed by Messrs. Raftles & Gridley. 
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has been much more marked and _ far- 
reaching. 

For certain purposes, such as the lighting 
of the dinner-table, nothing that can be 
devised in other lighting mediums gives so 
beautiful and satisiactory a light as the 
candle, carefully shaded and supported in 
well-designed candlesticks. Unfortunately, 
inconvenience and expense preclude an 
extensive or exclusive use of a candle light, 
and we therefore rely upon it chiefly as a 
decorative adjunct independently of the 
main lighting in use, and most familiarly for 
bedroom use ; but save for such restricted 
employment and in re ligious ceremonial the 
candle is little used, and for this reason such 
fittings as are employed are practically 
limited to the various forms of portable 
candlestick. The design of the candlestick 
has in the past been the subject of high 
artistic .effort, which in the eighteenth 
century culminated in objects of great 
elegance and delicacy. For table use silver 
was much used, and very good examples of 
these are common. As with most decora- 
tive articles which have had a use spreading 
over many centuries, there comes a point 
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beyond which further development scems 
impossible, and it may be said that the best 
results are obtained from a close adherence 
to traditional methods and style. Such 
departures as exhibit marked originality are 
usually inferior to the best work of the 
eighteenth century, when the design of the 
candlestick attained a degree of excellence 
commensurate with its importance and wide- 
spread use. In the illustrations we give four 
examples of candle fittings as adapted for 
electric light. These are the productions of 
well-known modern firms, and are either 
copies or good modifications of old candelabra 
and sconces. 

Lighting by oil lamps is a method which 
still has its uses, and will probably always 
claim a certain limited favour, but there is 
little in modern fittings to recall the old 
forms. 

While recognising the utilities of candle 
and oil lighting, it must be seen that the 
architect's chief concern is with gas and 
electric lighting. In the case of gas the 
designer of fittings is governed to a great 
extent by the initial factor of the piping, 
which is the imevitable conduit of the gas 
from the source of the supply to the in- 
dividual burners. Some little confusion of 
idea has arisen from the practice which was 
prevalent on the introduction of electric 
lighting of adapting existing gas fittings for 
the purpose. In some cases the fittings, 
with slight alterations, are successfully inter- 
changeable, but, on the whole, there is rather 
a tendency to confuse the essentials of each. 

The lantern is a time-honoured receptacle 
for either candle or oil lamp, and now is 
often very suitably employed in connection 
with electricity. It cannot, however, when 
used in suspension, be said to be well adapted 
for gas--the tube destroys the _ illusion. 
Figs. 4, 5, and 7 show good modern examples 
of the lantern type as designed for electric 
light ; they display the lightness and grace 
which is so appropriate to this form of light- 
ing, and are manifestly appropriate for 
internal use. Fig. 8 is an excellent design 
for a standard or pedestal lamp, also of the 
lantern type, and quite suitable for gas or 
electricity. The fittings shown in Figs. 2, 3 
6, and ? are various forms of ceiling lights, 
also for electric light, which alone permits of 
this arrangement of the light close to the 
ceiling. Nos. 3 and # are extremely pleasing 
and well modelled, and are suitable in cases 
where the apartment to be lighted is archi- 
tecturally treated with decoration; but, 
generally speaking, a lighter form, less 
obstructed by bars or ribs, is preferable. 
One of the greatest gains in electric light is 
the facility for shedding a light unobstructed 
by shadows, and therefore, in a general way, 
No. % (p. 6) is a decidedly more useful and 
logical fitting. 

The electric candle fittings have been 
already mentioned, and, although the 
enthusiastic purist may offer objections to 
the use of imitation candles, such objection 
is a little far-fetched, as there is not of 
necessity any deception. The lustre chan- 
delier shown in Fig. 11 is a good piece 
of design, and the candle-shaped lamps 
deceive no one, while the decorative effect of 
the candles is most valuable for some 
purposes. Fig. 12 shows a good piece of 
design and modelling, but is rather on the 
ponderous side. When it is considered that 
the essentials are a small wire to conduct the 
electricity and a few small electric lamps, a 
heavy fitting such as this should only be 
adopted to accord with a decorative scheme 
which demands heavy treatment. 

A type of electric fitting which has proved 
itself valuable is the pendant of the bowl 
type, in which the lamps are concealed in 
a translucent bowl, which only allows a 
very broken direct light, and relies for 
lighting efficiency on the reflected light from 
the white ceiling. As one of the few objec- 
tions to electric light is its harshness and 
slightly deleterious effect on the eyesight, 
this system of reflection is very useful, but 
expensive as regards consumption of current. 
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